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ORIGINAL STANZAS, 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 
Doubt, when radiant smiles are shining— 
Doubt, when clasping hands are twining— 
Doubt, when honied words are flowing— 
Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing— 
But never doubt the proof sincere 
That glistens in the starting tear. 


Doubt, when mirthful tones invite thee— 
Doubt, when gayest hopes delight thee— 
Doubt, whate'er is fondest, fairest— 
Doubt, whate’er is brightest, rarest— 
But never doubt, that truth can live 
In hearts that suffer—and forgive. 


— 


ORIGINAL. 


REVIEW. 


Tus Lire axp Apventures or ARTHUR 


Crexsinc. Jntwovolumes. By the author of 
“Recollections of ten years in the Valley of 


the Mississippi.” “‘Francis Berrian,” &c.pp. 
411. Philadelphia. Towar and Hogan,1828. 

The author of this work has no small 
claim upon the respect and admiration of 
the public. In the course of a life, which 
has been marked by many changes and vi- 
cissitudes, the Rev. Furnt has, under 
various discouraging circumstances, repea- 
tedly and syccessfully appeared as an au- 
thor:—and portions of his works have been 
touched upon with compliment by the re- 
viewers. Not without many faults in com- 
position, which are evidently more the re- 
sult of haste in the execution, than a want 
either of taste or ability to correct them, 
there is nevertheless interspersed through 
all distinct evidence of a shrewd, classical, 
and intelligent mind, whose knowledge of 
nature is very extended, and whose virtu- 
eus principles are prominent and decided. 
As the editor of a monthly Review in one 
of the Western States, which is character- 
ized by much valuable information, and in- 
terest, he has gained a fame for himself, 
and imparted a new and vigorous impulse 
to the literature of that region, with which 
his name will long be associated, 

The story before us is introduced by a 
preface which would hardly discredit the 
delightful Invine him. -lf. The thread of 
the narrative turns on the adventures of a 
young American, whose carly youth pas- 
sed away in one of the vil “on the 
New-York side of Lake Champlain.” His 
oe were of Scotch descent; and both 

early instilled into the mind of our he- 
ro, that he was “no vulgar boy”—that 
the D ps wee: claimed no fellowship 
wi “ ignobile vulgus’’ around them:— 
descended as they ao and allied 
to the Clennings and McAllisters of Scot: 


land. Howbeit, they had poverty asa set- 
off for their high blood;—and although 
their son was a genius; was proud in his 
bearing towards his school-fellows, whom 
he outstripped in science—though he was 
to all intents a book-worm, and had the 
lore of the village library secreted away 
in capite;—Yet, they had eight other chil- 
dren, and the share of money and parti- 
ality, necessary for his liberal education 
under such circumstances, was not to be 
thought of. 

His youthful imagination had long con- 
| templated a voyage to Europe, and a visit 
| to his relatives in Scotland; and in the space 

of a year after the breaking of the ice to 
his father on the subject, with the consent 
jand counsel of the village parson, it was 
| concluded that he might venture to depart. 
| We pass over the voyage from Ameri- 
jca, and the landing, ‘tas if dropped from 
|the clouds,” at Liverpool, and hasten with 
| our hero to Scotland. After rambling over 
that country, whose every wimpling burn 
\and flowery brae are hallowed by the ma- 
|gical pencil of Burns, and redolent with 
|the associations of his love-breathing lyre, 
he at last found the demesne of his long 
|sought relatives;—was received with ne- 
| glect:—tarried but a little season—shook 
| off the dust of his feet at their ancient and 
| honorable threshold, and returned in dis- 
| gust to Liverpool, his friends pretending 
|to pour out floods of Crocodile tears. 

At Liverpoo!, mciancholy from disap- 
|pointment, and chagrin, he found a ship 
commanded by a distant relative, called the 
* Australasia,” bound for New Hollead. Sue 
was then within a few days of her depar- 
ture—and a hundred or more passengers, 
|a quantity of prisoners for Botany Bay, 
|and all the various personages and charac- 
| ters which go to make up the little world 
of a ship, were already on board; among 
whom was an Englishman, who, had 
been one of the great West Ender’s of 
London, but had now turned farmer, and 
was about to exchange the bustle of Re- 
gent street, and the fashion of the Re- 
gent’s Park, for musings in the fields; and 
his companions of the wine table,for sheep 
and domestic fowls, which he had already 
shipped on board. He was accompanied 
by his daughter, a lovely though proud and 
haughty girl, from the refinement and 
dissipation of the metropolis. 

They leave the busy and picturesque 
quay of Liverpool, and, once more Ar- 
thur Clenning is “ upon the waters.” His 
capacity was that of a steward;—and his 
||devoted manner and attentions won the 
|| respect of all. The proud and beautiful 
|| Aueusta Wetimay, of whom mention has 
lalready been made, received, not only 





| 
| 





description is given of her feigned Aauteur, 
and wounded pride. Finally he discloses by 
some casual remark, that he “is not what 
he seems.” Her curiesity is awakened— 
and this led to a kind of guarded intimacy. 
To this, however, the vigilance ef her 
aristocratic father soon put a guielus—ad- 
ding the.eby much to the already grievous 
|stock of his daughter’s ennui, for which a 
| sea-voyage and poor company,are no esne- 
cial panacea, 

To particularize, would be to transcribe; 
jand our design is to present the chain of 
jincidents briefly to the reader. ’hen the 

** Australasia” had passed not far from 
| Sumatra, and was supposed to be nearing 
| New Holland, a change, not sudden, but 
|announced “by a leaden coloured gloom 
jupon the sky,” betokened an approaching 
storm. Here follows a touching descrip- 
ition of that season of peril, when “deep 

calleth unto deep,” and the hope of man 
||sinks into despair. We have no recollec- 
| tion, even in poetry, of a more thrilling 
picture of a turbulent ocean—a stormy 
night, or the turmoil and confusion atten- 
}dant on such a scene. Falconer, or Byron, 
| or Cooper himself, have scarcely exceeded 
jit. The awful panorama rises with a kind , 
|of reality to the mind’s eye—the foaming 
| of the surge—the voice of the deep-toned 
| thunder—the creaking of the masts—and 
the agonized shrick of gentle woman in 
| that fearful hour, seem ringing in the ear, 
and we see the ship tossed amidst the in- 
constant lightning, like a bubble on the 
billowy foam. ‘The “ Australasia” is cap< 
sized—and Clenning, clinging to a mast, is 
driven upon the perilous wave to the shore, 
| He drags his exhausted limbs upon the 
| beach, and with a careless tranquillity, the 
result of complete fatigue, he falls asleep. 

Of the immediately succeeding narra- 
tion—the beautiful description of the island 
—his suceess in procuring sustenance— 
the finding of a cave, and his subsequent 
meeting with Augusta. Wellman, whom 
Providence had cast upon the same shore, 
we can scarcely say aught, save to refer 
the reader to the pages themselves, 

The Island upon which Clenning was 
wrecked, was*one of the volcanic isles in 
the South Sea. During the storm they 
had been driven rapidly to the southward; 
and these were Islands scarcely known, 
|except in the casual nowe in the journal 
| of a ship’s course—~and most of them con- 
sidered uninhabited. We mention this to 
remark that the Rev. Author must have 
drawn upon his imagination for the main 
description of the Island upon which they 
were cast, and it reflects the highest cred- 
it both upon his faney and feeling, for the 
sentiment and the colouring. Here, in an 








|from the rank and consideration of her fa- 
|ther, but from her own personal charms, 
the homage of all but our steward, who) 
|| Mordecai like, was too reserved or too re- 
\| publican to do her reverence. Knowing’ 
|| the vast distance between them, he resol- | 
|ved not to join im the general idolatry,| 
| while at the same time, his respect was not | 
equalled by that of her most fulsome flat- 


terers. Piqued at his neglect, a graphic 





| earthly Eden, lived our hero and heroine, 
(for such is Miss Wellman) withall the pu- 
rity of the first pair in Paradise, before 
Satan, roused by the touch of Ithuriel, ap- 
peared gn his deformity. Their situationm 
their cave is pourtrayed with a fe’ Pap 
proaching that of the caverns of the . 
in eastern romance, where pillars and vaul- 
ted palaces, awoke from chaos by the en- 
chanter’s spell. We cannot resist, ¢ven 
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%t the expense of being tedious, the ex.| 


tract of a few lines.— 
“The day had been sultry; but fleecy 
clouds tempered the glow of the declining 


aun, and afresh and balmy breeze whis- | 


pered from the east. Birds, and animals, 
and refreshed nature, all gave signs that 
they felt the change and deliciousness of 
the hour. Hares, of variegated colour, eve- 
ry moment moved from their path. Scarlet 
pigeons fluttered on the trees. Paroquets 
flew from palm to palm, in all the splen- 
dour of their greenand gold. Flamingos 
sailed away through the air, leaving the 
appearance of a long gleam of flame be- 
hind them. Squirrels of surprising beauty 
and variety, sported.among the branches. 
Here and there, a tall Kangaroo, stalking 
erect, uttered its plaintive cry. * * * 
Never had she.conceived before of the rich- 


ORIGINAL. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


| 


by twenty-four coloured plates. 

That enterprising bookseller Mr. John 
Grigg of this city is the publisher, and he 
has evidently been at considerable pains 
in preparing a work which must prove 
eminently useful in promoting a» acquaint- 





|}ance with this necessary branch of educa-| 


||tion. ‘fhe engravings which, are prettily 
|, coloured from nature, considerably enhance 
\|the value of the work, which though it 
|| may be profitably consulted by every class 
| of readers, is, in an especial manner, de- 
|| signed to convey to the young mind, by 
|| an agreeable mode of communication,much 
||important information on this science, a 
knowledge of which must tend to give 


History of Anwmals, Birds, Fishes, &%c.—In 
two vols. By Joux Bicranv. Iilustrated 


they will neither seek nor accept the 
means of cure. 

Were not all lessons thrown away upon 
such men, they might learn much from 
the history of De Liste. With every rea- 
son to be happy; with wealth, with ge- 
nius, with honourable ancestry, he mars 
his own happiness by his morbid sensibili- 
ty, and heaps misery upon a beautiful, 
high-souled, and generous woman, who 
has the misfortune to be his wife. He in. 
sults her by his jealousy, chills her ardent 
ove by his neglect, and sends her to an 
untimely grave by breaking her noble 
heart. Whata picture! the loving and the 
loved, the generous and the good, the 
gifted and the beautiful, blasted and de- 
stroyed by the demen of morbid sensibili- 
ty. Let those who feel the early advance 
of this spirit beware —N. Y. Chron. 





} 


| 
| 
| 


ness and magnificence of nature in these! the student an exalted idea of therCeator, | 


regions of the south.” 
We would gladly insert here, a descrip- | 
tion of the cave—of their affection, so! 
adroitly concealed, and so unknown to 
each other—the curious arts of Miss Well-| 
man; her affected pride and the untold) 
working of her woman’s heart. ‘They could | 
be pictured by none but a mind deeply im- | 
bued with a knowledge drawn from the) 
instructive leaves of nature, where the au- | 
thor has looked with an observant eye. || 
Their attempts to leave the Island in the || 
open boat constructed by Clenning—the | 
storm which ensued, and the revealment | 
of their love in that perilous hour—and | 
their return again to the Island,are ali pas. | 
sages of great power and beauty. 
Perhaps there is no subject which exhib- 
its a greater share of genius, or which has 


while it furnishes his mind with a fund of 
intelligence, that in his progress through 
life cannot prove otherwise than pleasing 
and serviceable. An additional value is 
imparted to the pages before us, by the 


ken to intersperse the whole with appro- 

priate, moral and religious reflections. 
Mr. Grigg has turned his attention par- 

ticularly to books connected with the im- 


stantly publishing large editiens of stand- 
ard works, which have received the deci- 
ded approbation of the public, and espe- 
cially of that portion which is placed at the 
|| head of our institutions and seminaries of 
||learning. The following passages consti- 
|jtutes the concluding reflections of this 
|| work, which we again repeat, is well cal- 


i 


=. ; os 
been more a favorite with the masters of} culated to convey a correct general know- 
|| ledge of the science, and to promote a 


the Lyre, or with writers of fiction during | 
the past one or two centuries, than love || more general study of Natural History. 
| ‘The extract will be given in our next. 





in some sweet spot of earth away from | 
the haunts of men, and the turmoil and)| 
censure of the world. Whether it springs || 
from the selfishness of human affection, or!| Mittrr’s Journat.—We have just had 
from that God-like attribute of mind in|| time to glance over Miller’s Journal, which 
man, which lovesto create asuperior world | we find to be a creditable work and ex- 
with its own imagining,—clothe it with || ceeding our expectations. It is embellish- 
verdant landscapes and cloudless skies, ! ed with a map of Greece and a fac simile 
and make its inhabitants happy, we cannot || 
say. But the cases are innumerable, where || Bishop of ‘Yallanti. 
ifted minds have thus sought out and || 
ked with the garniture of fancy, an, 
ideal Paradise. It is painted with delicacy || 
and beauty in the fabled visits of Luna to | 
Endymion; with eloquence by Milton, and || 
with a kind of witchery by the inimitable |) 
Wreranp in his “ Oberon;”—and we can-|| 
not picture to ourselves a sweeter spot | 
than the residence of Huon and Amanda, | 
where odours, roses and sunshine, were || , 
scattered in profusion, and every unwel-| When care will press upon the sunniest brow, 
come guest might dance himself off again || ‘To all men memory has its clouds as well 
at Huon’s will by a peal from his ivory} as its sunshine; for where is he who has 
horn. It is depicted in the “Deucalion | not suffered? To all men there are sea- 
Ph ” of Gesner, in Byron’s “Christian |; sons when existence is felt as a positive 
and his Comrades,” and Moore has touch- | evil,for around every man disappointments 
ed it with a still brighter glow, and a more |; have gathered, and calamity has doneiits 
magical colouring, in. the following un- work. ‘To all men there are times when 
surpassed lines: | the heart is deserted by kindness; for who 
“Oh had we some bright little isle of our own, | iS there that has not been deceived, woun- 
- Ina blue summer ocean, far offand alone; ded, and injured? But to men of well 
Where a leaf never diesin the still blooming regulated education, and well balanced 
bowers, 


De Lists, or THE SENSITIVE May. 


Dr Lisce is a history, anda sad one, 
of the baneful effects of morbid feeling; 
and, on closing the volume, we cannot but 
rejoice that men of ultra sensibility are 
rare. Ifthey were common, they would 
convert society into Tartarus. To all men 
there are moments 


care which the author has judiciously ta-| 


portant subject of education, and is con-, 


of the Greek letter to Mr. Miller, by the} 


A Manaerace rs Hier Lire, edited by 
the Authoress of Flirtation. The present 
tale, says the London Literary Gazette, is 
evidently the production of a lady. Its 
subject is peculiar and delicate, and it is 
managed with surprsing adroitness and 
success. 

OMNIPRESENCE OF THE Derrr—A poem, 
By Robert Montgomery. Of this work 
five editions were published within about 
three months. It is indeed, says the London 
|| Literary Gazette, a magnificent and sub- 
i lime composition in the very highest class 
| of English and sacred poetry. 
|| Austria. By Fred’k Shoberl. Mr. Grigg 
jhas published this valuable little work, in 
|| the sae superior style which distinguish- 
|| edhis Persia, by the same author. Turkrr 
|| will shortly follow and complete the beau- 
|| tiful collection. 

Hessetricer, with other Poems, by 
Miss Winchester. This lady, who has ob- 
||tained celebrity as ‘‘Amica Religionis’’ 
|| bids fair to rank amongst the first poets of 
jour country. We hailherappearance with 


unmingled pleasure. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
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SCENES IN A WEST INDIA GAMING 
HOUSE. 

“The Shark is there and the Shiirk’s prey, 

The Spendthrift and the Leech 

That sucks him.” Cowper. 

ST. THOMAS, 

I will, according to your desire, give you 
||a description of one of the most destruc- 
|| tive resorts that ever was devised by the 
malignant genius of Satan. The Saloon 
|| of ** Rouge et Noir,” is one of the most 
|| famous among the numberless gambling 
|shops of the West Indies. On entering 
|the apartment, the imagination is stunned 

by the horror which bursts upon the eye— 
\\the terrific laugh of the witners, the 
|| hellish shrieks of the unfortunate, and the 
|half suppressed moanings of the utterly 
|desperate, give me an ictea of an assem- 
| blage of demons celebrating some dread- 
| ful triumph over human misery. Thereis 
|, observed a Spanish Don, whiskered and 
|| mustachioed like “ancient Pistol,” and 
exhibiting the picture of avariee, revenge, 
jand every wicked passion fermenting in 


|his bosom—near him is some stranger, 


| 





disposition, these eclipses of the light of || fleeced of his last doubloon, and tortured 
And the bee banquets. on through a whole year) jife are of short duration, and when their| 


of flowers; 
Where the sun loves to pause with so fond a 
° 


delay 
“Phat the night only draws a thin veil o’er the 
day; 
‘Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


, with the pangs of unavailing repentance. 


|; shadow is past, it is forgotten, Not so|| A third group is formed of the lookers-on, 
|| with men of perverted sensibility. They || who have formed most manful resolutions 
jare in love with darkness, and they cling /||to resist the golden temptations around 
with unnatural fondness to sorrow. Dis-||them, but who gradually yield to the 

trust is always on the watch to chill their|| irresistible fascinations of the piles of gold, 


most generous emotions. Their minds gre || so splendidly spread out on pert toe 
wasting away hy an acquired malady, and |) tab A marble-covered si is set 
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off with a variety of delicious liquors, 
whose stimulating qualities are enhanced 
by some medicinal preparation, which 
“fires the young blood,” and hurries the 
deluded victim to destruction. 

A few evenings ago, I was pacing 
through the saloon with a friend, who was) 
an adept in all the mysteries of the) 
gaming establishment; we had walked | 
round the circuit tables, when our attten- 
tion was arrested by the moans of some 
figure, stretched out on a sofa in a dark 
corner. 
then flashed from a lamp on the features of | 
this unfortunate, presented one of the! 





convulsed the human countenance. The| 
ghastly paleness of his face was fearlessly 
contrasted by the jetty blackness of his| 
locks, which were clustered about his! 
brow. ‘The sight was appalling—but we 
were fixed to the spot by the interest 
which the hapless victim excited. We, at) 
length overcome by our feclings, walked 
away, and as we were turning down the 
dark steps which led to a solitary lane, we 
observed an object gliding by us in the 
greatest agitation. It was the wretched | 
man whom we had just been contempla- 
ting. He stopt short, and exclaimed— 
“young gentlemen, if you will be ruled) 
by my dreadful experience, never again} 
enter that infernal door—I have this night | 
Jost the last particle of an immense for-) 
tune, and nothing now remains for me but} 
death’’—There was something peculiarly | 
impressive in the tones of his voice— 

“Whose sound, though I should linger out mcre 

years, 

Than wretch eer told, can never leave my ears.” | 

He rushed into the darkest part of the} 
long avenue, and soon afterwards the explo- 
sion of a pistol told us tiie finale of his tragic | 
tale 


SEE HIM! 


There he stands! The mouth of the 
drunkard, you may observe, contracts a 
singularly sensitive appearance—seeming- 
ly red and rawish; and he is perpetually | 
licking or smacking his lips, as if his pal- 
ate were dry and adust. His is a thirst 
that water will not quench. He might as 
well drink air. His whole being burns 
fora dram. ‘The whole world is contract- 
ed into acalker. What a snout he turns 
up to the morning air, inflamed, pimpled, 
snubby, and dirty, and with a nob at the 
end on't, like one carved out of a stick by 
the knife of a school-boy—rough and hot 
to the very eye, a nose which, rather than 
pull, you would submit even to be in some 
degree insulted. A perpetual cough 
harasses and exhausts him, and a perpet-| 
ual expectoration. How his hand trem- 
bles! It is an effort even to sign his name; 
one of his sides is certainly not by any! 
Means as sound as the other; there has) 
been a touch of palsy there ; and the next) 
hint will draw down his chin to his collar 
bone, and convert him, a month before dis- | 
solution, into a slavering idiot. A dram-| 
drinker—faugh! faugh! Look over— 
lean over that stile, where a pig lies wal- 
lowing in mire—and a voice, faint, and fee- 
ble, and far off, as if it came from some 
dim and remote world within your lost 
soul, will cry, that of the two beasts, that 
bristly one, a grunter in sensual sleep, with 
its snout snoring across the husk-trough, is 
asa physical, moral and intellectual bei 











regiment of foot, now dram-drinker, || of being remembered: it is true some fine 


drunkard, and dotard, and self-doomed to 
a disgraceful and disgusting death ere you 
shall have completed your thirtieth year. 
What a changed thing since that day when 
you carried the colours, and were found, 
the bravest of the brave, and the most 


wrought phrases had struck upon my ear, 
but as they were only gof up for effect and 
I happened to know it; they went off with- 
out producing much eclat, and the conver- 
sution consisted chiefly of remarks on the 
| prevailing fashions, the merits of jong and 


beautiful, with the glorious tatters wrap-|!short waists were discussed, and bonnets 
ped round your body all drenched in|\dissected with admirable skill, then there 
blood ! Your father and your mother saw || were a few phrases, as I said before, 


your name in the “Great Lord’s” des- 
patch; and it was as much as he could do 


“her joy was like adeep fright!” Both 


j,about sympathy, or friendship, or some 
jjsuch matter; but as the speakers knew 
The lurid gleam which now and || to keep her from falling to the floor, for |/ little of these subjects,they were soon dropt; 


| then there were a few good humoured jests, 


|are dead now; and better so, for the sight || at the expense of a friend’s feelings, and 
most awful pictures of despair that ever ||of that blotched face and those glazed ||not a few sarcastic remarks on those of 


eyes, now and then glittering in fitful 
frenzy, would have killed them both, nor, 
after such a spectacle, could their old 
bones have rested in the grave. 
Blackwood’s Mag. 





ORIGINAL. 
TO ANY ONE WHO IS UNHAPPY. 


Whoe’er thou art within whose breast 
The seething tide of anguish swells, 
Behold in nature's cheering scenes 
How much of good around thee dwells: 
The bright warm sun—tbe chattering stream, 
The painted lawn and vocal grove 
Invite thy breast from throbs of grief, 
To thoughts of gratitude and love. 


Nature displays her breathing scenes 
To please with varied charms thy sight, 
And shall not nature’s holy power 
Shed o’er thy soul a calm delight ? 
Turn from thy cares thou sorrowing one, 
Dark melancholy feeds on life ; 
Arise and wrestle with the fiend, 
For who may struggle wins the strife. 


And sweeter still than nature’s power 
Are soothing words and friendly hearts, 
Beneath the sun of human love 
The chilling ice of woe departs : 
Preserve thy soul with jealous care 
Against the dark and false belief 
That human breasts are cold and stern, 
And cannot feel for human gricf. 


Heaven kindly gave to soothe our state, 
Affections, feeling, pity, love, 

And, wondrous goodness! bade us look 
With hamble confidence above ; 

Then cheek thy grief. thou sorrowing one, 
Where guilt is not, woe ne'er should be ; 

Bid sweet content thy bosom biess 
And the blythe guest will come to thee. 





THE MIRROR. 








ORIGINAL. 


CHARACTERS CONTRASTED 
BY A LaDY. 


I was trying not long since to analyze 
my feelings after spending the evening at 
the house of Mrs. R—. [ fglt wearied and 
a little peevish, and I recollected that 1 
had almost yawned through the greater 
part of the visit, and had felt a sensation 
of positive relief when it drew to a close. 
It was not difficult to account for this: 
the conversation, though sufficiently ani- 
mated, and carried on with much apparent 
satisfaction by the greater part of the com- 
pany, had not been of that description 
which leaves a pleasing impression on the 
mind; and I felt, in the present instance, 
as I had often felt on similar occasions, 
that my time might have been more agree- 
ably as well as more usefully employed: 








Superior to you, late Major in his Majesty's| 


|| their acquaintance who happened to be 


jjabsent, a dissertation on cookery, and a 


\\eriticism, or rather a philippic, on the last 


new (American) literary work: but what 


|, wearied me the most of all were the witti- 


cisms; there are two kinds of wit, one re- 
sembles the polished diamond, the other, 
'}a rusty nail; they both cut, but how differ- 
ently! The mamma was witty, the misses 
were wilty, and some of the visitors were 
|, witty, but some of these bright speeches 
ilsavoured of malice, and in others the wit 
jlay too deep for meto discover it. In 
|\short it was a “ weary, flat, stale and un- 
|| profitable” evening’s visit, and I did not 
| quite recover from the disagreeable sensa- 
|| tions, which the recollection of it produ- 
| ced, until I had paid a visit to my amiable 
|and intelligent friends, the W——-s. I al- 
|ways feel myself at home there; indeed 
lany person may make himself at home 
jin their house, if he chooses, and yet there 
| is no undue familiarity,no hoydenish romp- 
ling with the young people, and no rude 
jesting on the part of the elders.—If you 
are disposed for serious conversation, lite- 
rary discussion, or social chit chat, I know 
of no place where either, or all, may be 
lenjoyed, in such perfection as at Mrs. 
iW s. The young people have profitted 
|by the instructions and example of their 
mother, and are well informed,without the 
| affectation of being ‘extremely learned,” 
| polite, without officiousness, gay without 
|frivolity, and witly without bemg sarcastic. 
|They never run over a few pages in any 
book, in order to be able to condemn -it, 
neither do they praise indiscriminately all 
Itue trash that may come in their way: but 
|what more than all renders their society 
| delightful, is that perfect variety of man- 
/ners, rnd that amiable delicacy for the feel- 
ings of others, which is at once the proof 
\of a good heart, and a cultivated mind. 
| Mrs. W S visitors are never entertained 
with an account of the follies, extravagan- 
jces or vices of her neighbours, or absent 
friends and those who are present are never 
mortified by any rude or inconsiderate al- 
‘lusions. On the contrary each person feels 
‘the influence of that undescribable charm, 
‘which kindness of heart*joined to cultiva 
ition of mind, always imparts to manner, 
|and all feel that the most trifling service, 
|or mark of attention, acquires a double in- 
‘terest from the manner which accompanies 
| it. 
| Well would it be for society if there 
|were more Mrs. W——s, and fewer Mrs. 
'R s: and why may it not be so? When 
|will “persons of fashion” be persuaded 
|that, the fashion of being amiable, polite, 
| obligin , well-informed and unaffected, is 
linfinitely more becoming than the oppo- 
site extremes, and that 


Kindness, modesty good sense and ease 
Will charm when wit and fashion cease to please. 





Teould not recollect one remark worthy 





A 
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ORIGINAL. 
LIFE’S HOURS. 


© Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis; ubi celum condidit umbrA 
Jupiter et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.’ 


| 


P. Virg. Mar. éneidos. Lib, VI. | 
t 


Youth has its hour ;—how bright a one! 

How its rich hopes delight the breast; 

How pure the ray of Pleasure’s sun, 

Which makes the guileless spirit blest! 

A sweeter light is pour’d on earth, 

Than e’er to Manhood’s years is given, 
Bursting the gladsome fount of mirth, 

With dreams, whose charm is born in heaven! 


Joy hath its hour ;—ere care hath won 
The pearls from Hope’s enchanted cup ;— 
Before their festal smile is done, 

In cold oblivion swallowed up ;— 

Ere yet the holy light has fled, 

Which streams o'er Fancy’s colowring, 

Or Fate the darkening pall hath spread 
Upon her proud and spotless wing! 


Love hath its hour:—A radiant spell, 

To fling around the heart and brain;— 
Rousing deep thought from feeling’s well 
To gild its warm and glad domain !— 

A glow—a sunset cloud, whose light 
Fades in the wave it flits above ; 

Waking the soul to memories bright— 
The lip to song—and this is Love! 





Grief hath its hour ;—when musing back 
Of early buds, whose bloom is fled; 

Of love, that gladdened chilchood’s track, 
Which slumbers with the dreamless dead :— 
Of voices, on the breeze of night 

Like those which young existence gave, 
Bre clouds had checked the golden light, 
Which shone upon time’s pictured wave ! 


Peace hath its hour;--when Nature's voice 
Speaks to the sad an! wayward heart ;— 
She bids the wasted b east rejoice, 

And its deep bitterness a»part : 

Far hills ;—the gladness of the sky ;— 
The green spray, where the summer-bird 
Wakes its entrancing melody 

O’er the rill’s babbling cadence heard: 


These spread, with untold eloquence, 

Their glory to the observant eye, 

‘TH shadowy care is banished hence— 

‘Till the eye swims in extacy!— 

And by this voice, whose viewless tone 

Seems to the soul in merey given, 

The spirit learns to trust alone, 

Its hopes and fears with God and Heayen 

w. G. c. 
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EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 





In fiction’s fascinating garb disguised, 
Truth’s wholsome precepts will be daly prized. 


=—_— 





ORIGINAL. 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP, 
BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY¥, 


Edward St. Clair had finished his prepa- 
rations for a journey, a fondly anticipated, 
delightful journcy, which was to conduct 
him to happiness, to his beloved and loye- 
ly Mary; whom he expected, in one short 
week, to call his bride! Time never pas- 
sed so slowly, his watch was constantly in 
his hand, while he counted the minytes 
that must elapse before he could set out. 
The post man’s rap startled Edward from 
one of those delightful reveries in which 
he had been indulging: fancy was bugy in 
pourtraying his meeting with Mary; after 
an absence of some months, an absence, 
which, his delighted heart whispered 
would be the last; he took the letter hasti- 
iy, and his countenance changed to an ex- 


from Mary! when he had written to pre- 
pare her for his speedy arrival! he broke 
| the seal, and rapidly ran over its contents: 
| again and again Edward perused this let- 
| ter, and each time his countenance assu- 
| med a deeper expression of perplexity 
and anguish. One idea only had taken 
| possession of his mind to the total exclu- 
sion of every other, and he repeated to 
| himself with the tone and air of a maniac. 
“She defers our union, yet assigns no 
| positive reason for such conduct! she de- 
|clares that the term of our separation 
| must be indefinite! she forbids me to seek 
her! she bids me rely on her affection! an 
jaffection shown by such cruel, such ca- 
| pricious conduct! It is inexplicable, Mary! 
Mary! how have you deceived me!” In 
| the first shock of his disappointment, and 
jin the consequent tumult of his feelings, 
|Edward had wholly overlooked the tone 
of tender sadness that pervaded Mary’s 
letter, her assurances of unabated affec- 
|tion, and of a satisfactory explanation at 
|some future period. Nothing was present 
‘to his mind, but the overwhelming idea, 
that Mary had swerved from her yows, 
| desired a longer separation, and left him 
jin ignorance of her motives; that she had 
left her residence and had forbidden him 
|to seekyher! “She repents her engage- 
ment” he wildly exclaimed. “Her heart 
| disavows the promise made to mine,” “‘and 
| she takes this method of estran ring her- 
|self from me!” Edward tore the letter, 
|and scattered it contemptuously, thus de- 
|stroying an evidence which in a calmer 
| moment would have re-assured his heart, 
land exculpated his Mary from the charges 
|his wounded love, and mortified pride had 
brought against her. He became absorbed 
|in gloomy despondence, avoided society, 
jand spent his days in brooding over his 
\disappointed hopes. Mary was an orphan 
}and an heiress—her acquaintance with Ed- 
| ward commenced by the means of a young 
|lady, a protegee of his mother’s, who be- 
jing at the same boarding school had se- 
lected the lovely and interesting Mary as 
her favourite friend and companion. 

Mary's beauty was the least of her at- 
\tractions, her elevated mind, and enthusi- 


| 
} 


| fascinating of beings—her affection for her 
| friend, was unbounded, and Anna Martin, 





| when deprived by the death of Edward’s 
|;\mother of her friend, and benefactress, 
found in Mary’s friendship her solace, and 
from her generosity an asylum. Edward 
was not rich inthe gifts of fortune, but 
Mary despised wealth, except as it was the 
means of bestowing happiness on others, 
she knew that Edward St. Clair loved her 
for herself alone; and she exulted in the 
power which she possessed of bestowing 
affluence on the man she loved. Anna 
Martin had long loved Edward St. Clair 
with the most devoted tenderness; residing 
chiefly under the same roof, and daily ex- 
periencing his affectionate attentions; her 
attachment had increased with years, yet 
it was not until she saw his devotion to 
another, that she felt the full force of her 
affection, or endured the bitter pangs of 
disappointed love; yet the anguish of her 
feelings did not render Anna unjust, or 
lessen her regard for the innocent cause 
of her unhapp.:css. . Edward had pro- 
fessed for herself only the affection of a 
brother, and Anna strove to conquer her 
weakness, or at least to hide the confliet 
of her mind from the beloved objects of 
her tender solicitude—but her stren 








pression of surpfise and alarm! a letter 


proved unequal to the effort, her 


|astic feelings rendered her one of the most | 


rapidly declined, and Mary beheld with 
sorrow and alarm the ravages which grief 
was making on the delicate frame of her 
beloved Anna: totally unconscious of the 
secret cause, she devised every means for 
her amusement. and tried every restorative 
artin vain. When the period fixed for 
the marriage of St. Clair with her friend 
approached, she requested that she might 
remove to a country residence at some 
distance; alleging her failing health and 
weakened spirits, such as to unfit her for 
being present on such an occasion, Mary 
gently remonstrated, assuring her friend 
that their marriage would be quite private 
and that they needed the presence of their 
beloved Anna to render their happiness 
complete. The anguish which was pour- 
trayed in the countenance of the poor in- 
valid, her agitation, and confused replies, 
forced a sudden, and terrible conviction 
on Mary‘s heart.—She saw her friend a 
martyr to concealed & unrequited attach- 
ment, and herself the cause. Herresolu- 
tion was instantly taken—after making 
every preparation for the removal of her 
friend to the desired residence, she des- 
patched the letter before mentioned to St. 
Clair;—and making to Anna a_ plausible 
pretext for the postponement of the mar. 
riage, left her home to accompany her to 
her solitude, resolving never to quit her 
till her health was re-established, if such 
should be the will of Providence, and ne- 
ver to wed St. Clair, while by so doing 
| she should add another pang to the heart 
lalready breaking. A period of three 
months elapsed and Anna grew daily 
worse, she suspected that her secret was 
known to her friend, and self reproach ad- 
ded to her sufferings, while Mary’s heart 
was torn by anxiety for her, and tortured 
by suspense respecting Edward, from 
whom, although she had written repeat- 
edly, she could hear nothing. Edward 
had embarked for the West Indies, still a 
prey to jealous doubt, and wounded pride, 
and with his health injured by the suffer- 
ings of his mind; he embraced the first 
opportunity of leaving the scene of his 
bitter disappointment. 

At the expiration of six months Edward 
St. Clair returned to his native city, his 
health was in some degree improved, and 
his mind calmed by the effects of time 
and reflection; he had left no clue by 
which he could be traced, but on his ar- 
rivai he found a letter, which had been en- 
trusted toa friend. ‘The letter was from 
Anna Martin, written in her last hours: she 
explained the cause of Mary’s conduct, 
prayed forgiveness for the sorrow she had 
caused them, declaring that she could not 
die in peace until she had performed this 
last act of gratitude for such devoted 
friendship. When St. Clair read this let- 
ter he felt that his whole life, spent in 
penance, would be too poor a sacrifice to 
atone for his rash and cruel conduct to- 
wards his exalted Mary: pity for the fate 
of Anna, gave way to his solicitude to dis- 
cover Mary’s present residence and to as- 
certain whether she still regarded him with 
affection.—A carriage, containing a lady 
in deep mourning, stopped at his lodgings 
while aservant enquired if Mr. St. Clair had 
yet arrived. In one instant Edward was 
at Mary’s feet, imploring pity and forgive- 
ness: both were granted—they wept toge- 
ther over the fate of their de Anna, 
and Edward made it the study of his life 
to prove to Mary how much he valued the 
love of the woman who was le of mae 
king such a sacrifice to frii i 
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THE SENSIBLE WISH. 
When a nymph at her toilet has spent the whol 


Array'd in her lute-strings and feathers so gay, 
Her rival, the Butterfly, vain to exeess, 

May be justly more proud if there’s merit in dress; 
The purple and gold in his plumage display‘d, 
Than velvet’s more soft and more gay than bro- 


cade. 
But, of all this advantage of dress you may see, 
That the Butterfly still is less lov'd than the Bee. 
For the Bee, though he shines with no purple and 


gold, 
Yet, provides a good lodging to fence from the cold. 
For his honey we love him, in spite of his sting, 
And despise the gay insects that utter and sing. 
From hence the coquettes this plain lesson may find, 
That the useful alone are the lov'’d of mankind. 
Let the foolish and vain at the toilette still vie, 
In a fruitless endeavour to rival a fly ; 
When if they succeed, like a fly, for a day, 
By fools they'll be play’d with and then thrown 

away: 
But let ME, like the Bee, ev’ry moment improve, 
And merit affection no time can remove. 

DELIA. 








PURE AFFECTION. 

Nothing conduces so much to the digni- 
ty and happiness of society as proper 
equality, and frequent intercourse between 
the sexes. When woman, no longer the 
humble dependant, the obsequious slave; 
but the equal, the companion and friend, 
isa party in an attachment founded on 
mutual esteem—then, and not till then, 
does man his intended rank in the 
scale of creation. When to recommend 
themselves to the other sex, beeomes al- 
most the highest aim of either, and to this 
end they eniploy every art that can please, 
attract and engage; they open, reciprocal- 





iy, sources of enjoyment exquisite beyond 
e 


extent of prudish imaginations. The 
delicate and respectful attentions of the 
male relieve the timidity of the bashful 
female. Gratified by his assiduities, she 
exerts, with modest confidence, those pow- 
ers of captivating and delighting, with 
which she is so liberally endowed. To 





the male. the amiable and engaging quali- 
ties of the female, recommended by the 
delicate graces of her person, render her| 
an object highly and tenderly interesting. 
He finds an inimitable charm in her compa- 
ny and conversation; by attending and con- 
versing with her he imbibes a portion of 
her purer spirit: the gracefulness of her 
carriage, and the purity of her sentiments 
five a softness to his manner, and a re- 
finement to his taste, while her modest vi- 
vacity, her sensibility, her sweetness of 
temper and affability, insensibly dilate her 
breast with feelings generous, humane and 
affectionate. But when the social inter- 
course has become so intimate, a general 
attachment will not satisfy the heart; fitted 
to indulge every soft sensibility, it longs 
to mount the height of tenderest affection; 
it seeks some kindred heart, with which 
to mingle in bliss exclusive and transport- 
ing—it longs to feel thy influence—almigh- 
ty love! Parent of every virtue, source of 
joys extatic and divine! 
== 
DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 


“Immodest words admit of no defenge, 
“For want of decency is want of sense.'’ 


The indulgence in indelicate innuendo, 
Seasoned by wit, as it sometimes is in suc 
ere the John a yer be too 
severely reprobated; but when grossness 
je am 4 oo 








unaccompanied by a single 
feature of humour, we fee! pt a joss whether 


more to condemn or to despise such bare- 
faced ribaldry. 

A public writer who indulges in this vein, 
we hope, pays avery poor compliment to 
his readers; us his object unquestionably is 
to administer to their gratification, and 
thereby to his own emolument; and what 
kind of mind must that person possess who 
can be interested or pleased with such vile 
trash? Asthere are, however, readers with 
various tastes, a writer of this cast may fall 
in with the fancy of many, however dull 
he may be. 

A correspondent censures the mean and 
unmanly practice of making a butt of old 
maids. ‘he habit is an unequivocal sign 
of a vulgar aid ill-regulated mind, and is 
most offensive and revolting to every per- 
son of feeling and delicacy, Many of 
those females who lead single lives have 
been influenced in their choice by motives 
equally creditable to their judgement and 
moral character. A woman may be amiable, 
accomplished, and admirably suited by 
nature and education to fulfil the duties of 
a wife and a mother, and yet she may 
never have been seriously addressed by 
the man for whom she could feel that at- 
tachment and respect, without which mar- 
riage is a state of unsupportable thraldom. 
It is so much the fashion to look mainly to 
wealth in the choice of a wife, that very 
many virtuous and most excellent women 
are neglected, by men who are not aware 
that an amiable disposition and good prin- 
ciples are the best dowry that a woman 
can confer upon her husband. 





AMERICAN FLAG, 

Flag of the free heart's only home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in Heaven [ 
For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 


EXAMINATION, 
OF A YOUNG PRETENDER TO FASHION. 

Q. What is the most wonderful inven- 

tion of modern times? 

- A. The starched neckcloth. 
Q. Who invented the starched neck- 

cloth? 
A. Brummell. 

Q. Give the particulars of this invention, 
A. When Brummell fell into disgrace, 
he devised the starched neckcloth, with 
the design of putting the prince’s neck 
out of fashion, and of bringing his royal 
highness’s muslin, his bow and wadding, 
into contempt, When he first appeared 
in this stiffened cravat, tradition says that 
the sensation in St, James’s-street was pro- 
digious—dandies were struck dumb with 
envy, and washerwomen fainted. No one 
oun perceive how the effect was produ- 
ced—tin card, a thousand contrivances, 
were attempted and innumerable men cut 
their throats in vain experiments. The 
secret, in fact puzzled and baffled every 
one, and poor candy L. died raving mad 
of it: his mother, sister, and all his relations 
waited on Brummell, and on their knees 
implored him to save their kinsman’s life 
by the explanation of the mystery; but the 
beau was obdurate, and L. miserably per- 


h/|ished. When B. fied from England, he 


left his secret a legacy,to his country; he 
wrote on a sheet of paper left on his 

ing table, the emphatic words -— 
* is the man.” Lond Magazine. 





ORIGINAZ SONNET. 


Welcome, Angelo! to a world of care! 

Fair firstborn of my youth, thou'rt weleome here! 

Thy smile can charm away the world’s despair, © 

And light a rainbow in the heart's wild tear. 

Thy fine intelligence, thy winning ways, 

Thy deep affections, e’en thus early shown, 

Thy father’s spirit, like a mantle, thrown 

About thee, studded by the pearly rays 

That float like music round the spotless soul 

Of thy fair cheerful mother, with her smiles, 

Beaming like moonlight o'er the ocean's isles, 

That oft deep sorrow from my-heart hare siole— 

These blend, my boy, in thy dark ardent eyes, 

Like stars that shine together in the skies, F. 
s 


MATRIMONY. 


To render the married state more hap- 
py, the wife ought to make herself as 
amiable in the eyes of her husband as it is 
in her power ; the pains she took to charm 
him before marriage, ought to be redou- 
bled now, to render his home agreeable to 
him, to receive him with open arms and 
cheerful looks. From the day they leave 
the altar of Hymen, wretchedness or feli- 
city is placed in their own hands. It is at 
their own option to be happy or miserable, 
They become from that period, a Kttle 
world of their own: a society consisting of 
love mutually connected with love. 


PIETY. 
“I have viewed 
Woman in many a scene— 
But never by the side of woman yet 
Such thrilling, and unearthly feelings stole 
Across my o’ercharged heart, as when I saw 
That pious soul, in life’s last hour, triumphing 
In her God,” 
VIRTUE: 
“ Bat let the world say what it will, 
Though sorrow may awhile intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still, 
Still, to be blest, is—to be good.” 


Paradise was lost to Adam, the world to Antony 
happiness to woman, and honour to men, by trifling. 


A PRIZE. 


| The maid I shall love must be free from disguise, 
| Wear her heart on her lips,and her soul in her eyes” 


A soul by the precepts of virtue inform’d, 
And a mind by the purest benevolence warm’d. 


A FLAME. 
Rusticus wrote a letter tw his love, 
And fill’d it full of warm and fond desire; 
He hop'd to raise a flame—and so he did ; 
The lady put his nonsense in the fire. 


STARS. 

A child pointing on a fine frosty evening to the 
stars, said, with great simplici.,, “ Aunt, what are 
these ? are they little gimlet holes to kt the glory 
through ?” 

THE DANDY AND HIS TAILOR, 

Methinks they are both tightly braeed, 

In life's disagreeables—ah ! honey— 

The one has long stays to his waist, 

And the other long stays for his money. 





PROVERBS. 
1. Praisé the sea, but keep on land, 
2. Wolves lose their teeth, but not their 
nature, 
3. A handsaw isa good thing enough, 
but not to shave with. 
4. A man’s best fortune, or his worst is 
his Wife, Beware how you choose her. 








5. Of all wild beasts the most 

is a slanderer: Of all tame onesa 
flatterer. 

When aman’s coat is threadbare, it is 
easy to pick a hole through it. 

Never scald your lipsin other people’s 
broth. m 

Kings and bears often worry their 


ocietcare to vellliny cantuten 
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ORIGINAL. 


MALVINA. 


BY A LADY. 


Maivina, hearken! though I tell 
A tale that may not please thee well; 
And frown not, dearest, if I seek 
Teo dye with tell-tale hues thy cheek; 
I know a talisman—a charm— 
That will that pouting lip disarm! 
A little name, whose magie power 
Can check the short liv’d clouds that lour 
Upon Maivina’s thoughtful brow— 
The sunshine brightens even now! 


But listen! dwell not on that name 
With secret joy and maiden shame; 
*Tis harmless new, but soon may grow 
A deadly spell to work thee wo! 
For when the heart beats high to hear 
A name that falls upon the ear, 
Like heavenly music, soft and clear, 
Then watch and dread, there’s denger near! 


Oh! treasure not an idle name 
As miser’s gold—or poet’s fame; 
Nor dwell upon each word and tone 
With fondness which thou dar’st not own; 
For in love’: timid secrecy 
Larks all his baleful witchery. 
With noiseless step the boy draws nigh 
And wreathes his fetters silently: 
The faded cheek—the sunken eye, 
Alone prociaim his tyranny. 


Oh! there are hearts have loved so well— 
So deep—so true—no words can tell! 
Have loved in pleasure’s sun-lit glow— 
In penury, and care, and wo: 
fn hours of sorrow, dread and shame, 
Still clinging to a worshipped name! 
Loved, though with cold negleet repay'd; 
Loved, though insulted and | yed; 
Loved, through a life of pain and givom, 
And loved, while sinking in the tomb: 
And is such love by words express’d? 
Ah! no!—deep buried in the breast, 

It drinks the very life stream dry— 
But like the Vampire—silently! 





Malvina! on no secret shrine 
fLay that warm, tender heart of thine; 
Trust not to eyes when eyes alone 
Make the heart's seeming fondness known; 
Trust not to sighs—for sighs may breathe 
Fetters around thy heart to wreathe, 
And never trust—Oh! bootless theme! 
‘That ever woman's heart should dream— 
In its fond watehfulness—that aught 
Which care or counsel ever tau,, >t, 
Whieh truth can bring—or fiction yield,— 
Or prudence preach, can ever shield 
The heart of woman from the fate 
Which will pursue her soon gr late! 
Ef she love wisely—and she mey, 
For some have wisely loved—they say— 
She needs no warning voice of mince; 
Malvina, may such love be thine! 
i may not—dare not say again 
Love not!—for that would be in vain. 


Oh! had I power a charm to twine, 
To shield that youthful heart of thine; 
Could my life's sacrifice avail, 
Thou should’st not swell the mournful tale 
Of those fond hearts whose early spring 
Of joy and peace are withering 
_ *Neath disappointment’s icy chill, 
Or doom’d to feel the fever'd thrill 
Of hepe—which only glows to kill. 


Alas! to me no power is given 
To shield thee from the ills J dread, 
I can but leave thy fate to Heaven~ 
The tale I promised thee, is said-~ 
It meant—but “twas a bootless care! 


Did ever woman's heart beware? M. 





A MISTAKE, 


query arose how to un‘erstand the word, 


com; any; and the captain being a man of | 
real military views, very naturally came to. 
the conclusion, that it meant neither more | 
nor less than the company of militia which 

he had the honour to command. <Accor-) 
dingly, what was the astonishment of his 

hostess and her friends to behold not only | 
the captain, but his whole company, from | 
the highest subaltern to the most ragged | 
private, armed and equipped in their usual | 
style, punctual to the hour of invitation, | 
dry as dust, and hungry as lions ! 





THE INDIA CASHMERE SHAWL. | 


The valley of Cashmere is surrounded by | 
iofty Mountains, which divide it from Little | 
Thibet on the north, from Ladank on the 
east, from Punjaub on the south, and from 
Pucklee on the west. 

The Cashmerians are a distinct nation 
from the Hindoo stock, and differ in lan- 


bours. The men are remarkably stout, 
active and industrious. ‘They are excess- 
ively addicted to pleasure, and are noto- 
rious all over the East for falsehood and 
cunning. 

The city of Cashmere is the largest in 
the raunee dominions. It contains 
from a@hundred and fifty to two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

The most remarkable production of 
Cashmere is its shawls, which supply the 
whole world, and which are said to be 
manufactured at sixteen thousanl looms, 
each of which gives employment to three 
men. 

The following is an extract from the re-. 
port drawn up by Mr. Strachey, who made 
inquiries on this subject, and who had 
some shawl stuffs made under his own in- 
spection, of wool procured at Unnritsir. 
The manufacturers were pioneers, be- 
longing to the embassy, and they worked 
in acommon tent; yet they appeared to 
find no difficulty in their employment. 
“ A shop may be occupied with one shawl, 
provided it is a remarkably fine one, above 
a year, while other shops make six or eight 
in the course of that period. Of the best 
and most worked kinds, not so much as a 
quarter of an inch is completed in one day 
by three people, which is the usual number 
employed at most of the shops. Shawls 
containing much work are made in sepa- 
rate pieces, at different shops; and it may 
be observed, that it very rarely happens 
that the pieces, when completed corres- 
pond in size. 

“ The shops consist of a frame work, at 
which the persons employed sit on a bench; 
their number is from two to four. On 
plain shawls, two people alone are em- 
ployed, and a long, narrow, but heavy 
shuttle is used: those of which the pat-| 
ern is variegated,are worked with wooden | 
needles, there being a separate needle for | 
the thread of each colour. For the latter, | 
no shuttle is required. The operation of| 
their manufacture is of course slow, pro- 
portionate to the quantity of work which 
their patterns may require. 

* Fhe Oostand, a head workman, super- 
intends, while his journeymen are employ- 
ed near him, immediately under his di- 
rection, If they have any new pattern in 
hand, or one with which they are not fa- 








Ambiguity of > sometimes leads 
to very sad mistakes. A militia captain 
received a billet from a of ion, 
requesting “ of his compan 
to tea” on a in evening. Now a. 





miliar, he describes to them the figures, 
colours, and threads which they are to use, 
while he keeps before him the pattern on 
which they happen to be employed, drawn 
jupon paper. 





guage and manners from all their neigh-|) 


THE WEST. 

Fifty years ago there were no English 
west of the mountains. In 1790 the whole 
populatiow of the Western States and 
Territories, Was less than 150,000. Now it 
is about 4,000,000. In ten years the in- 
crease has not been far from 100 per cent. 
The Western States contain 7 inhabitants 
ona square mile. The number of persons 
to a square mile in Massachusetts is 70. 


THE SHIPWRECK’D WANDERER 


The following story is strictly true ; and 
it is published in hopes some light may be 
thrown upon the fate of the boy frequently 
alluded to inthe course of it. The writer 
can imagine no injury the facts can do any 
one, and has hope they may do some good 
to the interesting individual concerned. 

In the autumn of 1827, a gent!eman in 
Norridgewock, Maine, was drawn to the 
Court-House in that place, by the report 
| that an English woman had been taken up 
as a vagabond, and was about to be com- 
mitted to jail. When he entered, the sup- 
pesed culprit was bathing her forehead 
in some cold water, which had been 
brought her, and frequently clasped her 
temples as if she were in pain, Though 
her dress was coarse, and very much soiled, 
and her appearance wretched and way- 
worn, it was plain enough, at a single 
glance, she was no vagabond. The an- 
swers she gave to the questions directed to 
her were wandering and incoherent ; but 
though her intellect was evidently in ruins, 
the broken fragments betrayed that it had 
been rich and highly cultivated. Her face 
had no pretensions to beauty, and its ex- 
pression indicated imminent mental suffer- 
ing; but her figu'e was graceful, and her 
motions had the staid yet easy majesty, 
characteristic of a well educated English 
woman, There was an air of majesty 
and dignity about her, that even in her 
forlorn condition, would have protected 
her from the insults of the most 
thoughtless; and as it was most evident 
that the poor wanderer laboured at least, 
under occasional delirium, the gentleman, 
after consulting his wife on the subject, 
offered her the shelter of his own house. 
Her lady-like deportment, her refined 
conyersation, and extreme wretchedness, 
completely gained the heart of her hostess; 
and here she lingered seven weeks, while 
her new friends were trying in what way they 
could render her the greatest assistance. 
Her mind was often wandering, sometimes 
absolutely frantic; but during her intervals 
of reason she is described as an uncommon- 
ly fascinating and elegant being. Her walk 
was remarkably elastic and graceful, she 
managed a horse finely, and sang French 
songs with much taste and feeling. The 
account she gave of herself, in er collect- 
ed moments, is singularly romantic, yet it 
has an air of truth about it. 

She said she was the daughter of the 
wealthy Dr. Bowring, of London, and had 
two brothers; one named William Augustus 
Bowring, who resides in London, and the 
other, whose christian name I have forgot- 
ten, residing in Bolton, not far from Lon- 
don. She married Mr. Bracice, a lawyer 
without property, but as she says, very 
acceptable to her family on account of his 
worth and abilides. This Mr. Bradlee was 
a liberal in politics and religion; and hav- 
ing been ther too active to be well plea- 
sing to the British government, he 
di ed with the state of things 
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agreeable to establish himsclf and a family, 
consisting of « wife, a son and two little 
daughters. For this purpose he visited 
the United States at the time Lafayette! 
was making his famous tour through the 
country. Following the dictates of doating | 
parental love,he brought his son with him; | 
his wife and daughters remaining at his 
residence in Bolton, awaiting the result of | 
his travels. Several anecdotes she told! 
proved the genuineness of this part of her| 
story: among the rest she said her husband | 
wrote at the close of one of his lettersto her, | 
“Lafayette has lost his trunk and cane, and | 
the Americans will rake the Mississippi to | 
find them.” Her husband’s letters inaica.| 
ted that he was pleased with this country, 
and intended to reside here. In one of} 
them he mentioned that he regretted hav- 
ing his son George with him, as the variety 
of new objects he saw, and the attention he 
received, were likely to proye injurious to 
his character and manners; and on that 
account he had placed him under the care 
of James Townsend, of New Haven. In 
subsequent letters he spoke very highly 





|.as she passed through the woods, it must 


Boats and dumb-bells, were sent out 
from Quebec to pick up such passengers 
as might have escaped the wreck, and 
Mrs. Bradlee’s next recollection is of stand- 
ing on the sea coast alone in her misery, 
Several came up and spake kindly to her. 
One woman, in particular, addressed her 
in French, begging her to go. home with 
her. Mrs. Bradlee answered in French, 
and after some persuasion,consented to go 
home with her, exclaiming, “ but let me 
be alone ! let me be alone.” 

How long she had been wandering 
about when she first attracted atten- 
tion in Norridgewock, is uncertain. From 
|her complaint of suffering from the heat. 





/have been several months. She had some- 
times been seen above Norridgewock, 
sometimes below it. She said all she re- 
collected was that she frequently walked 
up and bathed her head by the side of 
some stream. Probably the bewildered 
creature had wandered back and forth, 
without knowing where she was going, 
and when the water cocled the raging fire 




















of Mr. Townsend, and seemed to hayc!! in her brain, she thought she had just awa- 
great confidence in him. ked. Many who saw her, and heard her 
Mr. Bradlee took a fever and died. 1)| talk, were convinced she was no impostor. 
am not sure that his widow told where he ! The deadly paleness and sudden frenzy, 
died; i believe it was in New Haven.—j| which all allusions to the water occasion- 
The news reached London, and William} ed; the burst of tears when the young 
Augustus Bowring went immediately to || children of the family attempted to caress 
Kolton to inform his bereaved sister. || her; the piercing shriek she uttered when 
From her own account it is probable the || one of the children appeared in a little 
tidings rendered her delirious; for she|! blue gown, which she said was very much 
says she does not remember much that ] like the one she had clasped to her heart, 
happened to her, till she found herself in ‘|\when she lost her infant—all proved 
atravelling carriage with her brother on || that the distressing tale was true. Casual 
her way from Edinburgh, and was told || remarks and accidental associations, which 
that the physicians had ordered her to|| no impostor can counterfeit, were in good 
travel for her health. When her mind|| keeping with her story. She described 
became comparatively calm, her favorite |! La Grange, which she said she twice visit- 
object was to bring her two daughters to|! ed; a circumstance very likely to be true, 
thiscountry, and educate the whole family || considering -her -husband’s politics; she 
here, as she supposed her deceased hus-|| showed she was no American, by asking 
band had intended and wished. Previ-|| whether the “penny post” had got in; she 
ous to carrying this design into effect, she || never boasted of her former wealth, but 
visited a relation in Ireland, Lord Agar; || her habits and tastes were all those of one 
and agreeably to his advice sailed from || used to the elegancies and luxuries of re- 
Belfast, Lreland, in a vessel, which | think |! fined life. 
was ealled the Rob Roy. An old and|| During the time all this was happening, 
faithful nursery maid, who had long lived || the wretched mother was with great diffi- 
in the family, accompanied her to take || culty restrained from her wanderings; 
care of the little girls, She died on her) New-Haven and her boy were the only 
passage, and was throwninto the ses. || ideas that kept constant possessior: of her 
Mrs. Bradlee and the children suffered || shattered mind; and at times she was like 
much from sea sickness; but no alarming | a chained wild creature straining to be off. 
accident happened to them till they were | Once she made her escape, but was over- 
near the coast of Canada, when in a very | taken a few hours after, and persuaded to 
thick fog the vessel struck on a small bar; return. During this short absence, her 
and the captain announced that she must!) hostess observed a small bunch under the 
inevitably sink. ‘Then came all the hor-!| carpet near the bed-side; and on removing 
rible details of ashipwreck; the shrieks | it found it te be the little blue robe she 
and groans and rushing overboard of those || had grasped at the time of the shipwreck. 
who were delirious in their agony. Mrs.|| it was very dirty, and retained offensive 
Bradlee, with a mother’s instinct, found || marks of the child’s sea sickness. When 
her way to the cabin of her little ones, and | the wanderer was brought back, her jov 
taking one on each shoulder, attempted to'|| was great at finding the robe she thought 
gel into the boat, in which some of the |! she had lost. She was very averse to having 











passengers were trying to save them-) it washed and the proposal seemed to dis- 
selves. The side of the vessel was wet, tress her exceedingly; after a few days| 
and slippery, and her brain was dizzy.|| she observed “It is just as the Tittle crea- 
By some false step she lost her balance,and ' ture last wore it—if it must be washed for! 
one of the children slipped be? ween the ves-|, decency’s sake, 1 wish it might be done | 
sel and the boat; but she kept hold of the || without my knowledge.” 


resides in any of them, we trust he will 
lose no time in making these circumstances 
known to Wm. Augustus Bowring,London, 
provided there is such a person to be found, 





BEAUTY IN TEARS. 
As the rose of the valley when dripping with dew, 
Is the sweetest of odours and fairest in hue: 
So the glance of dear woman the brightest appears 
When it beams from her eloquent eyes through her 
tears, 
ROSES. 

Belles that rise soon and walk apace, 

Steal roses from Aurora’s face ; 

But when they yawn in bed till ten, 

Aurora steals them back again. 





TO MY MOTHER. 
SK MISS ENGEWORTH. 
S'cep, mother, sleep! in slumber blest: 
It joys my heart to see thee rest : 
Unfelt, in sleep, thy load of sorrow, 
Breathe free and thoughtless of to 
And long, and light, thy slambers last, 
In happy dreams forget the past. 
Sleep, mother, sleep! thy slumber's blest ; 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 
Many’s the night she waked for me, 
To nurse my helpless infancy | 
While eradied on her patient arm, 
She hushed me with the mother’s charm. 
Sleep, mother, sleep! thy slamber's blest; 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 





And be it mine to soothe thy age, 

With tender care thy grief assuage. 

This hope is left to poorest poor, 

And richest child can do no more. 
Sleep, mother, sleep! thy slumber’s blest; 
It joys my heart to see thee rest- 


—— 


WOMAN. 
Oh! weman's heart is like the rose 
That glows beneath the tropie’s flame, 
That blooms as sweet ’mid nerthern spews, 
For ever lovely—and the same. 


Whate’er her rank—whate’er her lot, 





| Where’er her gentic influence ranges, 


The aft to blessis ne'er forgot, 
The will to comfort never changes. 


THE GOOD WIFE. 

That like a jewel hath hung for twenty years 
About bis neck, yet never lost hee lustre ; 

Of her that loves him with that execlienee 
That angels love good men with, 


FREEDOM. 
Better to sit in Freedom's hall. 
With a cold damp floor and a wall, 
Than to bend the neck and bow the knee, 
In the proudest palace of slavery. 





“NEW WORKS. 


“Wasnineron’s Wonks.”—The new Bri- 
tish ministry has given Mr. Sparks permis- 
sion to examine all documents in the Colo- 
nial Department, instead of preventing his 
investigations as had been re’ 

This noble work will be translated into 
the German by a distinguished professor. 
Conversations Lexicon.—A popular 
Encyelopedia of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Commerce, Politics, G hy, History, 
Biography, and all useful knowledge of 


general interest. Translated from the Ger- 
jman. Carey, Lea & Carey. 


Tar Farmer's Macazrne. 








other’s tittle robe with a convulsive grasp. || 


this 
work has been unavoidably delayed, we can 
assure its friends, it will shortly be issued 
regularly,and that its pros: 


pect of success is 


No one knows what has become of this|| very gratifying. Indeed a work which pro- 





Oh God! in the confusion of the moment | interesting wanderer, Perhaps, when she || mises so much usefulness, at a price so mod- 
the gown had merely been thrown over|| arrived at New Haven, and found her pur-|| erate (only $2.) should be in possession 
the child—and when the frantic mother || suit hopeless, the little light in her mind | of every farmer who has not already a simi- 
would have clasped the little one to her | was extinguished forever! If her story be||larone. We are convinced ne farmer could 




















heart, she found it but an empty robe ! || an imposition, it certainly does not seem||expend that sum to better advantage than 
There is no eloquence in language to) like it. are five or six New Havens || in patronizing a work so exclusively deyot- 
heighten the pathos of that heart-rending’|| in the United States. If James Townsend || ed to his own interests, 





ne of desolation and despair, 


PORT FOLIO. 








HOME. 


‘There is a land, of every land the pride,— 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

Abd milder moons cmparadise the night: 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, wrath, 
‘Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth, 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

‘The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 

Nor breathes a spirit of a purer air; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touch’d by reme.nbrance, trembles to that pole : 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of Nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
Within his softened lvoks benignly blend 

The sire, the sun, the husband, father, friend: 
Where woman feigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delighted eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, thai spot of earth be found, 
Art thou a man? a patriot? look around ; 

Oh ! thou shait find, howe’er thy fuotsteps roam, 
‘That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 


THD PORT FOLLO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1828. 














Public taste for periodicals has of late increased 
in a surprising degree and we are glad to perceive 


evidence of a still increasing demand for works of 


chis character. 

Though the conductors of our miscellaneous 
journals may not, all of them, make the intellectual 
and moral exeeHence of theit pages a governing 


principle: though, on the contrary, they may, too | 


frequently, administer to depraved appetites, to un 


worthy and ignoble passions, yet are period.cals, | 
instruments of much guod, and may, | 


nevertheless, 


wr 





» by j ag’ t, be y ot 
éncalculable benefit to society, exercising a silent 
but irresistible influence over the feelings, habits 
and prejudices, refining, strengthening and exalting 
the political and moral privciptes of its members. 
If knowledge is power and its dissemination has 
the tendency te encourage good feeling—to eradi- 
cate error and promote the practice of every 
grace which adorns society—to strengthen the love 
of liberty, and secure the permanence of those 
free institutions under which we exist—if a habit 
hrough the ity, of reading and refleer- 
ing, is productive of ‘such results, and if periodical 
papers have, more than any other means, a tendency 
to create, establish, ‘and keep alive that habic, then 
all who have at heart the genuine interests and 
petimanent prosperity of their fellow citizens, will 
unite in the ejaculation “ go on and prosper.” 
Taking it for granted we are accumpanied by 
is benediction, notwith ding the ber al- 
ready engaged in similar effurts, we enter upon the 
ficld im the belief that it is abundantly ample. In 








our progress we especially hope for the smiles of 


our fair countrywomen, To them we wish to ren- 

der our efforts peculiarly aeceptable, satisfied that 

if our work prove such as to win their approba‘iun, 

we shall be seeure of the good opinion of all whose 
ppl we are sol to merit. 

In concluding this brief notice, we subjoin the 
following extracts from some remarks written by a 
lady and sent to us, on | ing our i 
commencing a new periodical: 

A literary paper may be rendered instruc- 
tive ¥ wellaseuntertaining: Itis very evident 
that, by proper care and attcntion, it may 
be pte & 








a blessing to society, by promoting | 
the cause of virtue at the same time that its 


pases afford employment for leisure hours; 
y exalting the unde ing, refining the 
sentiments, showing virtue in all its beauty, 
wee in its deformity. A literary periodi 


of 


useful information in the most alluring form 
of narrative, lead the mind to salutary re- 
|flections by well written essays, soften and 
lamend the heart, by poetry; when speak- 
ing of poetry however I do not mean such 
objectionable trifles as have too often been 
obtruded on the public notice, to insult the 
public taste, in the form of rhyme, but 
that style of poetry, which, though it may 
not always soar to sublimity, may in its 
unpretended simplicity convey images of 
tenderness and virtue through the medium 
of “sweet sounds.” 

It should be the first care of those who 
conduct a literary work professing to be 
dedicated chiefly to ladies, that its pages 
contain nothing which may call a blush 
to the cheek of modesty, or convey repre- 
hensible ideas, or ill founded principles to 
the youthful minds of either sex. ‘There is 
no necessity that every page should con- 
tain a sermon, or every sentence a trite 
remark; but it is absolutely necessary that 
its columns present nothing injurious to the 
cause of virtue. 

The deep interest, which asa female, I feel 
for my sex in general, and for my young 
country-women in particular, has led me 
to view with a jealous eye, whatever may 
tend to militate against their real wel- 
fare, and to wish to aid with all my 
feeble powers whatever may tend to pro- 
||mote their happines; and can happiness be 
|| preserved except by purity of mind, and 
|| purity of mannera?it will be acknowledged 
by all that the course of reading they pur- 
sue goes far either to promote or destroy 
||this only safe-guard of their present and 
future welfare. 1 will finish these cursory 
remarks by observing that in my opinion 
the real character and principles of an edi- 
tor are best known by the general tenor of 
|| his columns, and that his ultimate success 
|| depends chiefly on the approbation of the 
worthy and thinking part of the community. 














WORKS 

Preparing for pttblication, in press or re- 
recently published. 

History or THe Inauisitrox, from 
its establishment to the present time (pub- 
lished.) 

Exeosure of Civil and Religious Des- 
potism. By IT. Parkin, (published. ) 

ATLantic Sovuvenin, a christmas and 
|| New Year’s present for 1829, with numerous 
|| illustrations. Carey, Lea and Carey. 
|| Tavers 1x THe U. States, by Bernard 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar 8. vo. 

Travens or Gex. La Faritre m the U. 
States. By Col Le Vasseur, who accom- 
panied him during his journey. ‘Translated 
from the French 8. Vo. 

Devorionat Verses. By Bernard Bar- 
ton, London, a more particular notice of 
which shall appear ina future No. of this 
paper. 

Ovun Vittace, by Miss Mitford, will 
shortly be published by E. Bliss N. York. 
‘he able editor of the Mirror speaks in the 
highest terms of the work and we shall take 
an early opportunity of making our readers 
acquainted with its amiable authoress. 

Forzisy Bistrocaaray.—In which will 
be found a list of the works of foreign writers 
in alt the departments of literature, science, 
and the arts accompanied by judicious 
critical notices. By Mr. Charles de Behr. 
New York. 

Tus Barvr.—Miss Joanna Baillie has 
just published another play under this 
pn which the British critics highly com- 
me 


- 




















Nanrzativs of a Second expedition to the 
shores of the Polar Sea. By John Franklin, 
8. vo. 

American Onnirnoxoer, with figures 
drawn, engraved and coloured from nature. 
By Charles Lucien Buonaparte. Of this 
splendid work a yery limited number is 
printed. 

Tus Romance or History, by Henry 
Neele. 

Trrortse Metopiss. The second yol 
ume of these popular melodies has appear- 
ed in London. 


ITEMS. 

The Union Canal is again in full operation. 

The enthusiasm im Ireland towards the distin 
guished O'Connell is unbounded. 

A kidnapper has been sentenced in this city to 
a fine of 2000 dollars, and 21 years imprison 
ment at hard labour. 

aes SE 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our poetical department will be occasionally 
enriched by the effusions of N, P. Willis, Esq. who 
has been engaged, and whose writings under the 
signatures of “Roy,” and “Cassius,” have wor 
such general commendation. Were we permitted, 
we would mention the names of many contributors, 
with whose signatures only, the public are familiar, 
and with whose strains they have often been delight- 
ed. We shall speak of some hereafter. 

The very aceeptable favours from our friend af 
West Point (Harp of the Iste) were not received 
until our arrangements for this namber were con» 
pletce. 

We have the promise of some original tales,&e. 
for ou. future bers, from Richard Penn Smith, 
Esq. the gentleman to whom was awarded, the 
winter before last, one of the Gold Medals of the 
value of fifty dollars, on the distribution of litera. 
ry prizes by the editor of this work (* Ladies’ Port 
Folio”) and whose subsequent writings have im- 
parted so mach interest ts some of our leading pe- 
riodicals.—And also from W. Gaylord, Esq. who 
received the late Prize from the * Souvenir.” He 
will be a regular concributor. 

OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. Ap early 
review of this spleadid perfurmance shall be pre 
sented to our readers. 

‘THE PELICAN ISLAND. We are compelled 
by want of room, to defer the notice which we had, 
prepared of this beautiful poem of Montgomery's. 

OUR READERS must pardon any deficiency in 
the interest or x*rangement of the present sheet, It 
is the “first pumber,” and that with an indulgent 
public has invariably disarmed, or at least, softened 
the rigour of criticism. 








MARRIAGES. 


—Why man, she is my own, 

And | as rich in having such a jeweb 

As twenty seas; if all their sand were pearf, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Mr. Andrew Shaw to Miss Susan Mercer—Mr, 

John Hart to Miss Edge,-of Engiand—John Cad- 
walader, Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of Horace 
Binney, Esq—John RK. Paul, M. D. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Hettry NeillL—Mr. M'Clin 
tock, to Miss Harriet Clarke. 





DEATHS, 


—— Tell us, ye dead, 

What ‘tis you ate, and we must shortly be. 

Mr. William H. Bent.—J. W. Condy, Esq.—Mr 
Gertrude Gouverneur Meredith.—Anthony Kenne- 
dy, Esq. 74.—Mrs, Sarah Knowles.—James White 
head, Esq.— Midshipman Quinton Ratcliffe, US. N- 








Subscriptions will be received by eitber of 
the following ” 


AGENTS, 

Thomas Schieffelin, 53 Maiden-lane, N. 
York. Seneca Stewart, 159 Pearl st. N. ¥- 
Thomas G. Perkins, Utica, N. Y. 





